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22 THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST [Vol. IX 

BOOK NOTICE 

Korean Games, with Notes on the Corresponding Games of China and 
Japan. By Stewart Oulin, University of Pennsylvania. Phila- 
delphia, 1895. 177 pp., 17 pi, lS5figs., roy. 8vo. 

This is a most attractive looking volume in its dainty binding 
and excellent press-work ; but that is not all : Mr Culin's thoughts 
are worthy of the dress. There are two ways to study a large 
museum, both excellent and each necessary to the full develop- 
ment of the other: one is ethnical, the other technical. By the 
former method the races of men are assembled, tribe by tribe, 
and each one is exhaustively studied. The ethnographer is con- 
stantly perfecting his material to set forth perfectly the people of 
his choice. In order to study extensive ethnology he develops 
intensive ethnography. By the latter method the activities of 
mankind, languages, industries, fine arts, social structures and 
functionings, beliefs, sciences, cults, are treated as natural history 
collections, examined in their ontogeny, phylogeny, distribution, 
and the like. Of this last class Mr Culin's work is an excellent 
example. He has chosen a definite group of activities, in a defi- 
nite geographic and political circumscription, for his intensive 
study, and the comparison of these with activities of the earth 
belonging to the same class for his extensive study. The author 
appreciates at the outset the widely different activities inclosed 
in the word " games," extending from mere sport for sport's sake 
to those serious performances in which men, despairing of their 
own wisdom, seek to ascertain through games the mind of the 
gods. The author holds that games were not consciously in- 
vented as such, but are survivals from primitive conditions, 
under which they originated as magical rites and chiefly as a 
means of divination. Based upon certain fundamental concep- 
tions of the universe, they are characterized by a certain same- 
ness if not identity throughout the world. Korea is deemed 
by Mr Culin to be a most favorable area for his study because 
it occupies a middle ground in the evolution of culture, where 
there is also a remarkable survival of the local old-fashioned 
customs. The prevalence of the pentamerous arrangement of 
nature in this connection is interesting, covering directions, 
colors, elements, planets, metals, grains, etc. 

The most original conception in the volume is that which 
traces all games based on divination to the arrow, whether they 
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belong to that complex and extended series ending in the play- 
ing cards, chess, dominoes, and so on, or to that other long 
genealogical list culminating in dice. It matters not whether 
the author regards these wonderful series as examples of accult- 
uration, as fabrics erected out of the common foundation of 
mythic conceptions, or as culture stadiums, where all peoples 
get out and play the same game when they come that way, Mr 
Culin's generalization is unique, and we are bound to say is held 
by him with becoming modesty. After the philosophical in- 
troduction, the body of the work commences with the more 
simple sports of toys, kites, tops, puzzles, outdoor amusements, 
counting out, and passes on to archery, where the author is 
especially at home. At page 63 the more serious work begins, 
though there is a deal of thoughtful and comparative matter in 
the preceding sections on fun-making, the village contests in 
archery, the popular game of nyout, out of which games with 
dice have sprung, leading on to backgammon, chess, fox and 
geese, and other board games. The reader will be specially 
pleased with the section on chess (p. 82), in which the author 
was assisted by Consul General Wilkinson ; the Korean patok, 
the Chinese waikH, and the Japanese go. This game, like nyout 
and pachisi, is based on the four points of the compass — the board 
has the universal cosmical meaning. The quarters of the board 
agree with the four tones of the spoken language, and in the 
Korean examples the correlation extends to the notes of the 
musical scale, the board emitting a musical note when a piece 
is played. Much space is devoted to the game of dominoes, 
practically one in China and Korea. In addition, they are used 
in Korea for telling fortunes, and Mr Culin thinks that this 
game originated in a divinatory system in which two dice are 
employed. Card-playing shares the fate of all other games. 
The marks on the cards are survivals of the feathering of the 
arrow. Mr Culin balks, though, at the suggestion which would 
make the numerals correspond with the notches in the cock 
feather of the arrow. The suit-marks may be totemic, agreeing 
with the eight creatures that correspond with the eight diagrams. 
In form the cards agree with the slips of bamboo used in divi- 
nation. The volume closes with a chapter on lottery. The 
beautiful colored plates are from paintings by Ki San for Miss 
Shufeldt, daughter of Admiral R. W. Shufeldt, United States 
Navy, lately deceased. O. T. Mason. 



